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Urban Mithraism 


SAMUEL LAEUCHLI 
Temple University 

For many a teacher of ancient history Mithraism is the soldier religion 
of the Roman empire. The evidence for such a view arose from the presence 
of Mithraic sanctuaries all along the frontier from the Danube and Rhine 
Rivers to England, and from certain military inscriptions in these regions. 
But when we walk through Ostia Antica or Rome and begin to examine 
the dozens of mithraea there, what we meet is by no means a soldier religion 
but an urban cult. By urban Mithraism I do not mean merely the existence 
of Mithraic sanctuaries in Roman cities — which anyone even remotely 
familiar with the findings has known all along — but a city cult under the 
name of Mithra, exerting a specific and distinctly unique urban function. 
The analysis of such an urban Mithraic cult is the purpose of this article. 
My analysis has direct bearing upon the problem of the relationship between 
mystery religion and Christianity, a problem that thas found so many first 
rate theorists from O. Casel to H. Rahner. I mean to show the teacher of 
New Testament and ancient Christianity that although this urban segment 
of Mithraism was not directly competitive, an understanding of its social 
and political functioning illuminates vital aspects of early Christianity. 

Three years ago, Garrett Theological Seminary sponsored a project of 
Mithraic studies at Ostia Antica. We believed that, as in many other archae- 
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ological discoveries, interpretations from different perspectives would con- 
tribute not merely to an understanding of Mithraism but to Patristic research 
as well. Such interpretative and integrating attempts, though difficult and 
frequently subject to the derision of reviewers, have to be made if we do 
not want to abdicate our scholarship to esoteric specialization. Since our 
publication of Mithraism in Ostia! several issues raised by our studies have 
come into much clearer focus, but before I turn to these, I shall present 
a short summary of the Mithraic phenomenon for the genera! reader. 


Summary of the Mithraic Phenomena 
Mithraism was originally a Persian religion, although the name “Mithra” 
g y gion, 8g 


is found in Indian texts as well. This religion, or as I would rather say, 
some of its language, travelled into Mesopotamia, reached Armenia and 
Asia Minor and finally made a deep impact on the Roman world in the 
time of the Antonines and the soldier emperors. For the purpose of clarifi- 
cation I distinguish three historically consecutive types of Mithraism. The 
first is pre-Hellenistic Mithraism, i.e., the Mazdean religion as it existed 
before it came into contact with the Magna Mater-mystery world of Asia 
Minor. The second was Mithraism as it reached Asia Minor and was in- 
fluenced by the religious forces in and around the Cybele cult. The third 
was Mithraism in the Roman empire. Most of the extant Mithraic materials 
date from the third period. Many conclusions about earlier forms of Mith- 
raism are conjectural, although we have important vestiges, such as the 
famous Commagene inscription and the evidence in old Persian and Indian 
texts to guide us. It is the purpose of my paper to examine certain dimensions 
of Roman Mithraism and above all to demonstrate that we have actually 





1. Mithraism in Ostia: Mystery Religion and Christianity in the Seaport of Reme (1967). 
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two different functions of this third Mithraic type, namely soldier Mithraism 
that flourished from the Danube to the Hadrianic Wall, and urban Mith- 
raism of which we find evidence in the numerous sanctuaries still extant 
at Ostia, in Rome and in many other cities of the empire. 

These sanctuaries (mithraea) were simple rectangular structures, some- 
times with a narthex, or a side room attached. There was always a middle 





Fig. 1. The Mithraeum of the Painted Walls, showing the benches, altar and bema. 


aisle at Ostia, frequently covered with mosaics. There were benches on either 
side, and the aisle lead to an altar and a bema, a raised construction at the 
front which may have included a throne for the pater, an inscription, and/or 
a sculpture. These center aisles, either by a marble slab or by the designs 
of their mosaic floors, were often divided into two parts, a separation that 
must have had liturgical purpose. In the aisle mosaics, but also in the 
sculptures, frescoes and reliefs of the mithraea, there are many traditional 
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symbols, animals, for instance, mythological] figures, and the signs of the 
zodiac. Two particularly arresting figures appear over and over again, the 
Cautes and the Cautopates, always depicted one with a raised and one with 
a lowered torch. Numerous too are inscriptions to the Mithraic god, Sol 
Invictus. 

Many Mithraic symbolic sculptures have survived, among them repre- 
sentations of the birth of the god from the rock, but the bullslayer 
(tauroctonos) group must have dominated the attention of the worshipper 
in the average Mithraeum. It is like the victories celebrated in Greek art, 
yet it captures the ambiance of an oriental religion in its depiction of the 
Persian God performing the ritual slaughter of the bull from which springs 
new life. In the center Mithra in his fying gown, a Phrygian cap on his 
head, grabs the bull’s nostrils with his left hand while with his right he 
pierces the dagger into the throat of the beast. A raven is above them, the 
messenger of Sol; a dog accompanies the group and, while a serpent drinks 
the life-giving blood from the wound, a scorpion catches, or poisons, the 
semen of the bull. 

A legend went with this sculpture. Mithra had been born from a rock, 
and shepherds had watched his birth. His path was full of turmoil and 
miracles. He created, for instance, water from rocks and made gowns from 
leaves, but his great deed was the battle with the bull which he captured 
and dragged into the cave and which finally, after the bull had freed itself 
and a message from the Sun was brought to Mithra by the raven, he killed. 
Following a celebration and a pact with the Sun, Mithra received homage 
and rose toward heaven. Now he was invincible, invictus, and the cult 
promised some form of a new world with Mithra coming down again. 

The Mithraic cult offers a liturgy of which many details are not verified 
and even basic assumptions are in doubt. There was an initiation with 
seven stages, ascending from the corax (raven), through nymphus/cryphius 
miles (soldier), leo (lion), perses (Persian), heliodromus CHeliodrome) to 
the pater (father). Leading to the initiation there may have been preliminary 
rituals. However, even the first three stages were preparatory. Many initiates 
may have remained at the stage of leo with only a select few reaching 
the top level of leadership, that of heliodromus and pater. The division, 
expressed in the mosaic floors, suggests a major break between the first 
three initiatory and the last four stages. It may mark admission to the core 
of the cult, a kind of membership in the in-group reserved for the elect. 

The initiation must have been but part of the ritualistic life of the 
Mithraic sect, although we do not know the distinctions, which must have 
been present, between the initiatory and the regular liturgies. Our informa- 
tion about the liturgy is scanty. What its prayers and texts were like we do 
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not really know, but they must have included language and imagery re- 
flecting the wildly syncretistic background of the cult. We are sure, however, 
that a feast symbolizing Mithra’s heavenly banquet was celebrated as a major 
part of the worship ceremony. A scraffito scratched into a slab at Ostia lists 
a number of names with designations on them in acknowledgment of con- 





Fig. 2. The Mithraeum of Felicissimus. The benches are gone, but the floor mosaic with the 
seven stages of initiation is well preserved. The door in the foreground was walled up 
when the mithraeum was installed. 


tributors of wine and other parts of such a feast. Justin Martyr saw in the 
Mithraic banquet, which he regarded as a theft by the initiates of Mithra, 
a threatening travesty of the Christian Eucharist. 

Mithraism’s liturgical patterns made use of a great deal of symbolism 
which we find everywhere in the ancient world and which in itself was not 
specifically Mithraic at all, such as snakes, fire, water, blood and wine. 
What was Mithraic was surely not the symbolism but its context and its 
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application. The liturgy must have been, as was so typical of what we now 
call “mystery religions,” a bizarre mixture of primitive and more advanced 
cultural elements. Sculptures show men wearing lion or raven masks during 
certain parts of the initiation, for instance, a practice reminiscent of age-old 
animistic customs. The cult of the banquet is more advanced, resembling 
the Hellenistic-Roman cult meal so typical of the urban world of the Empire. 

The liturgy itself may have had many variations as the following example 
will show. Mithraism juxtaposed each of its initiatory stages to one of the 
seven heavenly bodies, corax to Mercury, nymphus to Venus, miles to Mars, 
with the highest degree, pater to Saturn. But the combinations which we 
find in the mithraeum underneath Santa Prisca do not coincide with the 
combinations in the mithraeum of Felicissimus in Ostia.2 That such diver- 
gence between cosmology and liturgy occurred points to an interesting flexi- 
bility within an arcane liturgical cult. The sequence in the latter mithraeum 
suggests a more advanced understanding of the planets than the average 
Mithraic sequence. That is to say, if we leave out the places of moon and 
sun — which were liturgically determined — the sequence of planetary 
symbols at the mithraeum of Felicissimus at Ostia, beginning with the lowest 
grade, went like this: Mercury — Venus — Mars — Jupiter — Saturn. This 
is of course the actual distribution of planets around the sun. The sequence 
in the Santa Prisca mithraeum or in Origen’s account in Contra Celsum 
does not represent this level of scientific insight. The variations among these 
mithraea point to a dynamic relationship between liturgy and cosmology. 

In addition to the liturgy there exist traces of a rich speculative theology. 
The cult spoke about Kronos, the lionheaded god, about the four elements, 
about primal man and his struggles; in syncretistic fashion it played with 
cosmogony and with the language of zodiacal and astrological speculations. 
We find the battle between light and darkness. Mithra himself stood for 
more than one thing: he was the mediator (etymologically explained as 
pact); he was the hero who underwent for us the strife of harsh daily life; 
above all he was the solar deity who won the battle. As such he became the 
symbol of rebirth. This complex speculative theology was not a uniform 
metayphysical construction at all. Its contradictions and inconsistencies remind 
one of problems in Patristic theology. The mediator and the invincible sun 
god are certainly two different language models which prove not merely that 
the cult brought along strata from various traditions, but that Mithraic 
language functioned on different levels. Mithra the killer spoke to a different 
life experience of an initiate than Mithra the performer of a pact. 


2. G. Becatti, Scavi di Ostia, II: I Mitrei (1954), pp. 106ff.; M. J. Vermaseren and C. C. van 
Essen, The Excavations in the Mithraeum of the Church of Santa Prisca in Rome (1965), 
pp. 155ff. 
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This in brief is the Mithraic phenomenon. A huge amount of material 
on the subject was presented half a century ago in the brilliant works of 
Franz Cumont. Since the war one new mithraeum after another has been 
discovered, in Treves, in England, in a wine cellar outside Rome. Most of 
the new discoveries were incorporated in the large work of Vermaseren, 
while Giovanni Becatti wrote the volumes on the spectacular Ostian findings.® 





Fig. 3. The Mithraeum of the Seven Doors. 


In other words, much rich data is recorded and available for study. However, 
the story of the mithraea is far from complete. Not only do problems of 
archaeological facts remain, but more important problems of interpretation. 
I should like to examine those that are related to the urbanization of Mithra. 





3. Vermaseren, Corpus Inscriptionum et Monumentorum Religionis Mithraicae (2 vols., 1956 
& 1960), hereinafter abbreviated as Vee-Corp.; G. Becatti, work cited in note 2 abve. 
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Mithraism and Context 


Mithra, as he appears in the remains at Ostia, was a Persian god, in 
a Phrygian cap, presented in Hellenistic sculptures, in a house sanctuary of 
Roman brick. These accretions of strata pose the first questions: what do 
we mean by the general concept “Mithraism”? Is it valid to subsume under 
it the diversity of forms and vestiges that have clustered around the word 
Mithra in its two thousand year history? 

Franz Cumont showed long ago that the Mithra cult changed from 
its old Persian past when it came under Babylonian influences and that the 
changes continued when the Mazdaean magi carried the cult into Asia 
Minor and finally into the Latin world.* But what actually happens when 
such a religious travel takes place? It is not merely that theology, content, 
vocabulary and practices of Mithraism underwent normal evolutionary 
changes until it reached Rome and its frontiers, but that in passing through 
this evolution what seems constant, the ancient word symbols and actions 
themselves, in other words the religious “content,” assumed new meanings 
and began to play new functions in the cultures they reached. When the 
context changes, the religion changes. For instance, first century B.C. Mith- 
raism, as read in the Commagene text, appears to have been a cultic feast 
at the court of Nemrud-Dagh;* in that historical context Mithraism differed 
widely from what we see in the 2nd century A.D. when it had become a 
house cult among workers and merchants of Ostia. Mithra, whatever it 
meant to people reading the texts of the Avesta, had a widely different 
meaning for the many VCiri) CCarissimi), the important Romans who were 
the last adherents of the cult in the 4th century A.D. We cannot read 
the Mithraic evidence of imperial Rome and merely add to it the evidence 
which we have from earlier periods, since whatever the cult’s actions and 
words meant can only be determined by their context. 

By way of example we could point to the people who carried this sect, 
since the meaning of a religion cannot be separated from the people who 
receive, who live and who promulgate it. There is a significant difference 
among the carriers. It has been taken for granted in Mithraic research that 
magi brought the cult to the Armenian rulers and into Asia Minor, and 
that soldiers were responsible for the amazing spread of the sect in Dacia. 
However, the inscriptions show that in some parts of Pannonia, conscriptores 
public portorii, i.e., public tax collectors, had become advocates of the cult.” 
Slaves, well-to-do freedmen, merchants were spreading the cult into the many 





4. E. Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (reprinted 1956), Chap. I. 
5. Ve-Corp. No. 32. , 
. Ve-Corp. Nos. 402, etc. The clarissimus puer of No. 403 shows the social level of Roman 
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regions of Ostia. Plutarch tells us that pirates brought Mithra into Italy,’ 
and if he were right it would be an excellent case for the kind of change 
we are talking about. A religion perpetuated by magi began to live in a 
pirates’ society. Magi, merchants, soldiers, tax collectors, perhaps pirates — 
these carriers created and lived through different periods and life situations 
of the cult. They translated, i.e., they understood, received and acted out 
the language symbols and communal forms of Mithraism in ways unique 
to them. 

We must be prepared, therefore, to face the possibility that to speak 
about “Mithraism” as if we were confronting one religion is, methodologi- 
cally, not only an oversimplification but a mistake. When a religion begins 
to travel what remains the same may not be any religious substance but 
merely the words. Whatever a religion means arises not from any constant 
signification inherent in its language, but from the relation between its 
language and the context in which it occurs. It is the context which deter- 
mines the cash value of a symbol. This awareness of historical and personal 
concretion, then, requires us to examine the function and meaning of 
language in its specific context and this context was, in the case of Ostian 
Mithraism, in relation to an urban Roman society. 


Ostian Mithraism’s Urban Character 
To talk about Ostian Mithraism as a soldier religion would be to miss 


the point entirely; not only do we have absolutely no evidence that soldiers 
brought it to Ostia, but we have not the slightest evidence that soldiers 
played any role in it at all. This city was not a soldier’ town. The archae- 
ological evidence does not reveal any large scale infiltration of soldier life. 
Of course we have, in the age of the Severian emperors and afterwards, an 
influence of the army on the empire and its administration but that is quite 
another matter. The thirty or more thousand inhabitants of Ostia were a 
mercantile population of large numbers of slaves and freedmen, with rich 
merchants and city administrators.? It is to the mercantile populace that the 
mithraea belonged. In their distribution and construction, the mithraea of 
Ostia are an integral part of the city. They are not superimposed foreign 
sanctuaries. They may have been so, certainly, in terms of their iconographic 
content, but they were not so in terms of their structures and integration 
into neighborhoods and blocks. We find mithraea in all those buildings 
typical for such a city where in granaries, warehouses, baths, apartment 
blocks, private homes and rich villas, rooms, storefronts, and lararia, odd 





8. Plutarch, Pompeius, 24. M. F. Squarciapino, I culti orientali ad Ostia (1962), p. 37, has 
challenged this assertion since there is a time span of almost a century between the Flavian 
age and the first Mithraic evidences; however, such a cult could remain insignificant for a 
long time. 

9. Becatti, p. 138; R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia (1960), pp. 189ff., 214ff. 
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Fig. 4. A general view of Ostia Antica. 


spaces were converted into sanctuaries. The mithraea are not limited to any 
one region or even to a certain section of the city, but are found almost 
everywhere. 

Even the Mithraic inscriptions support the case. There is not one piece 
of evidence from which we could deduce soldier domination or even partici- 
pation in the cult. Of course, soldiers could very well have been part of some 
group, but if they were they left no traces. Instead we find evidence for 
the same distribution of people with the exception of the aristocratic class 
which we would expect from the other archaeological material in the city. 
The inscriptions list slaves, among them Diocles, Felicissimus, and those 
whose names appear on the list of the house of Diana. We find listed 
sponsors of means who were addressed with honor, M. Lollianus Callinicus, 


10. Ve-Corp. Nos. 225, 299, and 218. 
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C. Caelius Ermeros, M. Aemilius Epaphroditus.!! While the inscription at 
the Fructus Mithraeum was crudely lettered as if composed by someone 
only semi-literate, another in an elegant palatial mansion is beautifully cut 
into marble. And thus, the inscriptions span the commercial society of Ostia, 
from slaves, freedmen like Crito and Aurelius Crescens to the important 
pater patrum (father of fathers) Sextus Pompeius Maximus.!? There are, 
however, no prefects, no aediles, no knights in Ostian Mithraism. 

The mithraea demonstrate how much this sect belong to the life pulse 
of the city. The Fructosus Mithraeum is perhaps the most spectacular evi- 
dence. This sanctuary was in a guild house, probably one of the shipping 
guilds of the port. The location was exactly that of a collegiate temple 
within the guild’s quarters, and excavations have led to the suggestion that 
the guild changed its mind during construction of the collegiate temple and 
built a mithraeum instead.!3 That is how deeply Mithraism was ingrained 
in urban life. The Mithraeum in the House of Diana is another case in 
point.1* The purpose of this large complex with the beautifully preserved 
balconies can no longer be recovered; but whether it be a hotel, school or 
apartment building it contained in its midst a mithraeum. The Mithraeum 
in the Baths of Mithra was incorporated into the bathing establishment and 
could have served slaves as well as freedmen connected with the servicing 
of the baths. The Mithraeum of the Painted Walls belonged to a residential 
sector of the town. The Mithraeum of the Imperial Palace was the private 
sanctuary of a wealthy estate, perhaps not exactly an imperial one, as the 
wishful name implies, but certainly the villa of a man of means. We could 
go on. Mithraeum after mithraeum appears in neighborhoods typical for 
the seaport, and we should not be astonished to find one in the main street 
through which one enters Ostia today, namely the Mithraeum of the 
Porta Romana.” 

Urbanization can be studied, therefore, in the structures and distri- 
bution of sanctuaries throughout the city and in the records of the people 
who attached themselves to this cult. Urbanization does not mean, of course, 
that in the case of Ostia, for instance, Mithra became fully Roman. His 
sanctuaries, with their oriental flavor, remained arcane. On entering one, an 
initiate came to a strangely secret place, half-hidden from the street. A door 
that would formerly have been the front entrance to a building, for instance, 
might be walled-up, as might a row of windows.’® This duality of urban 
integration and cultic arcaneness must have provided a unique social and 





11. Ve-Corp. Nos. 220, 255/269, and 248/249. 
12. Ve-Corp. Nos. 275, 308, and 233. 


13. Becatti . 27£.; Squarciapino, p. 40. ; ; f ; 
14. Becatti, p 15; G. Girri, La taberna nel quadro urbanistico e sociale di Ostia (1956), p. 10. 


15. Becatti, pp. 29, 59, 57, and 45.. 
16. Becatti, pp. 105, 10; Squarciapino, p. 38. 
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psychological experience: an in-group exclusiveness in the midst of a larger 
communal life. The secret meeting place became part of the city. 

There is no evidence to postulate that such Mithraism was reserved 
to certain oriental minority groups. The population of Ostia, as of Rome 
itself, consisted by this time of an extraordinary mixture of Roman and 
foreign people. But this is not the same as the presence of pockets of foreign 
groups within a Roman populace. We must admit that two early mithraea 





Fig. 5. The Mithraeum of the Animals. 


existed relatively close to sanctuaries dedicated to Cybele and Isis, namely 
the mithraea of the Animals and of Planta Pedis. But the bulk of the Ostia 
material prohibits the hypothesis that an oriental cult such as the Mithraic 
one was located only in those quarters of the city inhabited by special 
foreign groups." 

17. When Cumont, in Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystères de Mithra (1 pate 


p. 418, phrased this theory, most of the Ostia mithraea had not been uncovered. Cf. 
Taylor, The Cults of Ostia (1912), p. 87. 
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A statistical comparison is extremely illuminating. If we take the readable 
inscriptions and figure out the percentages of military evidence in them, a 
clear distinction emerges between Mithraism in Italy and Mithraism in the 
frontier regions. We discover that not only does none of the Ostian in- 
scriptions show any military evidence, but that even in Rome and the rest 
of Italy the percentage of military inscriptions is extremely low. In Rome 
the figure is actually 4.7%, or 6 out of 128 of the inscriptions that are 
readable.'® For the whole of Italy the percentage is only 4.3%, or 11 out of 
252 inscriptions. Most of these are either in Rome or in the far north. 

In the provinces, however, the situation is quite different. Of the 160 
readable inscriptions of Pannonia about 40, 25%, show military references. 
The same percentage of 25% or slightly above is found in Dacia, Germany 
and Spain. In North Africa the percentage rises above 30%, and in England 
above 50%. Interpretation of these figures in the provinces of 25% to 50% 
must not preclude that there were groups undergoing transition from military 
to urban Mithraism. Frequently, as the evidence shows, certain classes of 
freedmen or civil servants became adherents of the cult. 

At the very least a statistical comparison proves conclusively that Italian 
Mithraism has to be viewed in a different light from the Mithraic cult 
toward the borders.’® There are no Mithraic evidences in the inscriptions 
of the Italian fleet. The few military signs are precisely those toward Pan- 
nonia”” and in Rome where members of the Praetorian guards became 
members of the cult.2! Even in the provinces, as shown in Pannonia, the 
civil character of the cult appears in the inscriptions listing the tax servants 
who must have propagated and cultivated the sect among their own. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that in these regions military Mithraic circles ex- 
tended to, and were paralleled by, civilian Mithraic groups; but to claim 
that this was the process in Rome and Italy is an assumption which is not 
borne out by the evidence. 


The Attraction of Mithraism 
What was the attraction of such urban Mithraism for its many adher- 
ents? As we have observed, the sanctuary attracted people into its arcane, 
remote interior. It was the spelaeum,”? the cave, man’s first refuge as in the 
early cultures of Crete. In fact, some of these sanctuaries, such as the recently 


18. Due to the fragmentary state of many inscriptions, the decisions as to which are still in- 
cluded in a list of readable inscriptions have to be somewhat arbitrary, of course. 

19. I have included all inscriptions in these statistics, even the many short ones listing Mithrae 
Soli Invicto or similarly short statements. If we were to list the longer inscriptions, the difference 
between Italy and the frontier regions would be even more pointed. 

20. For Aquileia, Ve-Corp. Nos. 742, 743, and 745; for Angera, Ve-Corp. No. 718; No. 170 
comes from Grumentum. 

21. The Praetorian inscriptions are Ve-Corp. Nos. 379, 562, and 626 (cf. 397f.). Of the two 
equites singulares inscriptions (Ve-Corp. Nos. 569 and 373) the second is probably not Mithraic 
(cf. Ve-Corp., I, p. 164). 

22. Ve-Corp. Nos. 228, 308, etc. 
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discovered mithraeum in Marino, looked rather like caves. Certainly most 
of them are obvious attempts to create, by darkness and obscurity, some 
likeness to a cavelike entry into the earth. And frequently, especially at Ostia, 
even that was not successful. After all, the mithraea lay on city streets; some 
of the patres must have lived in comfortable villas or apartments, while 
common worshippers came from their mundane labors at the port, or from 





Fig. 6. The Mithraeum of the Serpents. 


baths and granaries. The success of Mithraism must have lain precisely in 
this attractive combination of an oriental movement functioning as a social 
movement of the city. 

Mithraism functioned as a kind of mythic return. The Mithraic myth 
was a primitive rural myth with all its accoutrements, shepherds, birth from 
the rock, the dog who accompanies the hunter, the god chasing the ferocious 
bull. Already in many of its earlier transformations the rural character of 
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the myth had become an element of the past; neither the Sassanide nor 
the Commagene courts, for instance, embraced such a prehistoric mode of 
life anymore. In Ostia, the archaic characteristics of the myth stand in full 
contrast to its urban function. What does it mean when a simulated cave 
serves to house an elect circle and when a primal myth attracts workers and 
merchants of a city bristling with commerce? 

The answer leads us to the very core of urban society. Frequently 
urban men of antiquity looked back in order to recapture a lost security 
and recover a lost religious identity. The dream of a return to the rural 
past was a vital factor in religious revivals ever since the Eleusinian and 
Dionysiac mysteries. In the empire, these desperately sought after revivals 
of the rural past belonged to the program of the state. The longing for 
such primeval life went parallel with the rapid mixing of cultures in the 
Roman world. 

For Mithra worshippers the return to rural life was but symbolic. The 
bull slaying in the mithraea of Ostia was representational only — the doors 
were small and the delicate mosaics would never have survived the slaughter 
of bulls. The old assumption of the ritual blood actually flowing onto the 
believers of Mithra, at least in its urban expression, proves to have been 
only a mistaken transferral of Magna Mater practices.” There were no bull, 
no battle, no slaying; perhaps there were blood and fire and some maso- 
chistic rites as reminiscences of man’s remote ancestry. In any case the ritual 
offered a social identity that came from admission to the secret group. In 
this safe inner circle, man could look back, longingly, wistfully, to the 
shepherd world’s battle with the animal at the dawn of civilization. What 
was rural in this longing was the wish projection while the actual 
attraction — initiation and feast — was that of a cultic society. 

Urban Mithraism also had a social function which, however, differed 
radically from that of the earlier Roman mystery cults in the 2nd century 
B.C. As R. Giinther has emphasized recently, the mystery religions con- 
tained in them from the time of the trial against the Bacchanalia in 186 
B.C., a social revolt.” Slave revolutions employed oriental cults, Isis for 
instance, as religious momenta in a social battle. ‘These social-religious forces 
were battled bitterly by the Roman establishment; they were finally neutral- 
ized in the fabrication of a political mythology, Venus Genetrix and Divus 
Augustus. Two elements were joined in the Roman attraction to eastern 


23. In the last period of urban Mithraism, in the 4th cent., we have tauroboliatus and Mithra 
together (Ve-Corp. No. 420), but some of these blood ritual cases are clearly related to Magna 
Mater and not to Mithra (Ve-Corp. Nos. 206, 516, and 522) while not one direct connection 
between Mithra and taurobolium can be shown in these Roman inscriptions (Ve-Corp. Nos. 
514-15, 520, 523-24, and 420). In all of them, tauroboliatus was merely one in a series of 
initiatory designations. 

24. R. Günther, Klio, XLII (1964), 246ff. 
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mysteries: the longing for a lost past in the shake-up of indigenous units 
within the cities and the empire, and a means of acquiring new psychologi- 
cal and social vitality. Down to student movements in our day, these two 
have appeared together. They were already joined in the Jamboulos novel 
to which Giinther pointed, in which the heroes of the story find a utopistic 
island, purely tribal, without cities.” 

By the end of the 2nd century A.D., however, things had changed. 
The duality in Mithraism remained; concomitant with Ostian man’s yearning 
for his past was his fascination for the East, and the two came together in 
launching a social force. But Mithraism did not become, as it might have 
two centuries before, an external movement with political implications. 
While Spartacus’ wife had been an initiate of Dionysos,” there are no records 
of slave revolts in the history of Roman Mithraism. The social role of this 
2nd and 3rd century mystery religion was that of an inner-directed, self- 
sufficient movement, a religious society analogous to a Masonic lodge today 
or an apolitical suburban church rather than to a militant Patristic com- 
munity. A mystery cult under fire in 180 B.C. was therefore something 
absolutely different from a mystery cult under Commodus. 

There are several reasons for this shift. Mithraism centered its energy 
on the cultic-social community; the growing totalitarianism of the empire 
would not allow, even in its beginnings, the threat of a new social revolt, 
and the commercial world was becoming tightly controlled by the imperial 
machine; and the attempts of certain emperors to turn the Sol Invictus, either 
in Syriac or Mithraic forms, into a state god, had failed. The revolutionary 
dynamic passed from the oriental cults which had flourished in the later 
republic to the new oriental religion which in its synthesis with Roman 
political concretion played the historical role with power and even with 
blood, namely the Christian church. 


Mithraic Language Games 
We learn more about the attraction and role, as well as about the 
problems, in Roman Mithraism by examining its language patterns. From 
the beginning of my studies I have been struck by the strange cleavage 
between the language about the bull-slaying hero and the language about 
the ritual process, so strikingly laid out in the floor mosaic of the Mithraeum 
of Felicissimus. The differences between these two language patterns be- 
come acute as we analyze them and infer from them the probable life 
experiences of the initiates. One portrayed a unique victorious event, the 

other represented a gradual struggle for perfection. 





25. Diodorus Siculus, II.55ff. 
26. Plutarch, Crassus. 8. 
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Mithraism had, in the first place, a liturgical language game. Even if 
many details are missing, the major picture is clear. Man was received into 
an arcane society; he was given washings, rituals, secrets; he became part of 
a select group. He entered. He was accepted. He feasted. Such a ritualistic 
language game was not merely the communication of cosmological or theo- 
logical knowledge, or the recital of prayers and liturgies, but it meant physi- 
cal activities on the personal and communal levels. Man acted; something 
went on; a community participated; in symbolic motions the initiate was 
made to feel like a member of the cult. The liturgical language game in- 
cluded events as simple and direct as a man’s taking steps, eating and drink- 
ing. Some of these gestures must have involved strangely primitive elements, 
such as the putting on of a lion’s mask or the undergoing of physical torture. 
The point is, in the liturgical language game, man did something in a bodily 
ritual and things happened to him in a series of social events.” 

The archaeological evidence of the numerous mithraea underlines one 
aspect of this liturgical language game. The mithraea remained to the end 
intimate house sanctuaries. The fact that, despite its obvious success, this 
cult was attached so persistently, for over two centuries, to its small house 
churches with their reclining benches — without ever being tempted into 
the large scale basilica or back to the large ancient temple — demonstrates 
that the physical setting of the small in-group must have been part of its 
strong appeal. In this enclosed cave the liturgy happened. 

Besides this liturgical language game, which embraced the whole ritu- 
alistic process of the cult, Mithraism had an iconic game. It appeared above 
all in the representation of Mithra, the tauroctonos,”® but also basic to it 
was the mythological language of the Sol Invictus. In this game the religious 
experience was concentrated into a shorthand, into a potent symbol that 
reduced a mythological legend to one icon. The tauroctonos portrayed one 
event. The symbolic reduction sought to present the heart of the cult in 
visual concentration. 

Different from the language of action in the liturgy, the language in 
this iconic symbol was that of intuitive and poetic identification. While 
the liturgical game involved man physically and captured him as social 
being, the mythological game belonged to his imagination, to his hopes and 
memories.22 On the side of memory this means the remembrance of the pre- 





27. Vermaseren, Mithras, the Secret God (1963), pp. 129ff. 

28. We have many other representations of Mithras, of course, such as the time-god (Vermas- 
eren, Mithras, the Secret God, opp. p. 160) and the standing Mithras (ibid., p. 48). But as 
the mithraeum in Marino has proven again, the central attraction was time and again Mithra 
Tauroctonos. 

29. Becatti, Mithraism at Ostia, p. xi, has asked if a distinction between different emotions 
in a soldier, a slave, or a merchant can really be made. I believe that a visual-emotive identi- 
fication between the worshipper and the icon had to be present; otherwise we would not have 
such an iconic reduction, and such identification had to be made from the worshipper’s daily 
experience. 
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historical past, the recall of the rural, primitive victory, the first intoxicating 
defeat of the animal. On the side of hope this means the expectancy of 
personal victory, the experience of strength. In a sense, Mithra was the 
superman, who still captures the desires of children and adults alike. Of 
course, the victory, despite its reduction to a single symbol, did not take 
place “once”; for the Mithraic initiate, the tauroctonos was existentially as 
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Fig. 7. The Mithraeum of the Planta Pedis. The mosaic floor shows the two-fold division of 
the mithraeum, marked by the black dividing line above the snake. 


little one event as was the one victory over death for the Christian individual. 
As memory and as hope, it was “one” only in terms of an act of personal 
identification in which man tried to experience the thrilling moment of 
conquest: Invictus. 

In order to understand Mithraic language, we have to start with these 
two basic language games, that of cultic behavior and that of iconic symbol- 
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ism. A language of personal action and a language of poetic participation 
expressed an urban communal cult with an eastern, rural god. These two 
language games contained in them two separate language patterns, one, the 
Roman speech in the religious context which provided a connection between 
the initiate’s life situation and his religion; the other, the syncretistic speech 
which allowed the cult and its teachers to play with religious and theological 
ideas. 

The Roman language pattern shows forth everywhere in the inscrip- 
tions. What strikes us first, as a matter of fact, is not their oriental but 
their Roman character. Many of the Roman votive forms, such as the D.D., 
D.D.D., V.S.L.M., or L.L.M., were employed by the cult.2° This means 
that the cult functioned within the framework of Roman religious and 
social life. This function has paternalistic elements, expressed, for instance, 
in dedicatory inscriptions to a pater, or in the selfconscious wording of the 
patres own inscriptions.®! A hierarchic relationship between the patres and 
the lower initiates must have determined the structure of this small in- 
society in the midst of a Roman neighborhood. The patres taught. They 
represented the controlling force over the subservient initiates who made 
their vows and donations while at the same time giving homage to their 
pater. | 

The syncretistic language pattern appears in a wild play of religious 
and theological traditions. What is visible in the inscriptions is only a minute 
part of a large world of speculation and images which were sometimes 
present in Mithraic tradition: Ahriman — Mithra — Jupiter — Sebastios — 
Silvanus; templum — aedes — spelaeum — pronaos — palatium.?? This syn- 
cretistic material has a complex of cosmologica] imagery behind it, taught 
by the magi and retained only in part by the patres. I doubt that many of 
the numerous Mithraic priests were able to master even a modest number 
of the traditions of this cult. Many of the inscriptions misspell Mithra, 
suggesting a level of literacy which does not promise us that the mithraea 
were all led by sophisticated leaders.*? The content of Mithraic speculations 
does not concern us here; it is enough to point out that in this conglomera- 
tion, bringing together elements all the way from pre-Zoroastrian Iran to 
Roman Stoa, the cult played with a fascinating and diverse heritage. The 
syncretistic language in turn helped the priest to exert power over the wor- 
shippers since it offered mystery, the foreign truth, the incomprehensible. 
Man is attracted by the hidden and strange. A bizarre, even abstruse com- 
bination of language elements has always made an impact on some people 





30. Ve-Corp. Nos. 289, 286, 418, and 160. 

31. Ve-Corp. Nos. 225, 248, 220, and 233. 

32. Ve-Corp. Nos. 222, 303, etc. 

33. Ve-Corp. Nos. 521, 513, 517, 407, 450, 561, and 706. 
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because they experience in it a reflection of the incomprehensibility of their 
own life. The very inconsistency of syncretistic language is a great ad- 
vantage since it allows for a variety of interpretations, and therefore is 
capable of evoking different reactions in different people. 





Fig. 8. The hidden entry into the Mithraeum of Fructosus, which took the place of a col- 
legiate temple. 


The Mithraic cult consisted of a basic liturgical language game and an 
iconic game of symbolic identification, and made use of Roman religious 
language, which it found in its new environment, and the hellenistic-oriental 
language which it had brought along from its past. Since a religion lives 
in a concrete situation, the difference between urban and military Mithraism 
would have to show up as we examine the use of these language games 
in the two contexts. For, while on the limes and in Dacia the cult functioned 
as a military unit in miniature, in Ostia it functioned as an urban society, 
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a guild in miniature. The liturgical language game with all its religious 
and social aspects was practiced in both cases and represented Mithraism’s 
great attraction. The iconic game, however, was not the same: while for 
the soldier in the cohors the identification with the bull slayer was a direct 
onet — since the physical battle was, if not his daily task, at least his duty 
and responsibility — it was no longer of such immediacy for the laborer of 
the sea port. The desire for victory was surely not the same for legionnaires 
training with their weapons, and for city workers and merchants who un- 
loaded and shipped untold amounts of goods for the capital. While the 
liturgical game had separate social functions, the iconic game led to separate 
emotional identifications between the two cult forms. 

The same difference can be shown in the use of the Roman syncretistic 
language patterns. The Roman do ut des principle, so popular for the urban 
mentality of Ostia, also spoke to the soldier mentality.” The superstitious 
soul has always found it meaningful to make a propitiatory vow in a time 
of stress. But the speculative syncretistic content of Mithraism is another 
matter. What could the illiterate soldier understand about the Chaldaean 
and Hellenistic secrets??® The impact of a scientific knowledge, which we 
can trace in the planetary sequence of the Mithraeum of Felicissimus at 
Ostia, is certainly the product of a more sophisticated cult group than one 
encounters in a Roman legion. 

Many elements the two Mithraic types had in common. In both, de- 
rooted man who had lost his tribal security was brought, by a liturgical 
social game and by a mythological symbol, into an inner circle and received 
there a new sense of belonging. In both, the primitive rural myth was trans- 
lated into a new cultural context, and both of these contexts were far re- 
moved from the Persian god’s pastures in prehistoric Persia. Both processes 
of translating a rural icon into a new social exclusiveness were attempts to 
recover a past mythological world. 


Mithraism and Christianity 

An astonishing number of phenomena appear both in Mithraism and 
Christianity, such as baptism and the eucharistic feast, the celebration of 
the god’s birth and his ascension. At the same time, the two religions differ 
distinctly from each other. The debate about their respective origins and 
their interrelation has ceased recently since the historical evidence is not 
sufficient to determine any priority. However, parallels are unmistakably 
present and must be dealt with. I suggest that we deal with these parallels 


a a a eee a ee ee a ee 
34. Ve-Corp. No. 1959, etc. Miles appears many more times as a soldier designation (Nos. 
562, 866-67, 916, and the many listings in Vol. II, as in p. 429) than as a Mithraic grade 
(nama militibus, Nos. 480, cf. 63). This leads me to suggest that Ve-Corp. Nos. 15, 59, and 
57, despite No. 1232, meant soldiers and not Mithraic grades. 

35. V(otum) S(olvit) appears constantly with many variations: Ve-Corp. Nos. 876, 616, etc. 
36. Ve-Corp. Nos. 149, 1027, and 1787. 
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in terms of the meaning and function which they had in each cult, rather 
than in terms of which came first, which influenced which. 

As we have seen, Mithraism both in its military and in its urban forms, 
meant an introspective social cult in which man was taken out of the world 
into the safe inner circle of the initiate. This was precisely one of the roles 
the church played during the period under discussion. We can argue about 
the degree of arcaneness in the earliest church, and O. Perler is quite 
emphatic about distinguishing the arcane period, from the end of the 2nd 
century on, from the preceding, non-arcane one.*’ This distinction may be 
accurate or not; in any case, in the age of Mithra’s great expansion we find 
Christianity as an arcane cult. Its people met in a house which was part 
of the city, and found there a strict ritualistic discipline in which the non- 
baptized was excluded from the eucharist. If this was not arcane, on the 
cultic level, what is? By the time of Clement and Origen,” Christianity, 
like Mithraism, offered a cultic and social exclusiveness. 

The two religions also offered a parallel emotional experience. The 
Mithraic ritual functioned as a means of revitalization. By giving man the 
chance of a catharsis, the ritual of “rebirth,” it sublimated man’s conflicts to 
a degree neither the old pagan religions nor the new imperial cult were 
able to. To be reborn is to attempt to find a new self, a new identity in 
relation to a group, a community and a tradition. This process of liturgical 
and communal rebirth was precisely what was taking place in the Christian 
liturgy. The liturgy of Easter was an impressive experience of finding, in 
a new communal setting, a new self. Although the ritualistic process of 
rebirth was present in numerous other cults, Christianity and Mithraism 
offered their rituals in a mixture that was directly responsive to the needs 
of late imperial society, combining as they did the urban dynamic of an 
exclusive house cult with the alien, oriental attraction within a mythology 
of rebirth. 

Turning to this mythology, however, we are immediately confronted 
by a significant functional difference. We have spoken about the extreme 
Mithraic reduction of mythology to what we called an iconic symbol, the 
tauroctonos, in which one representation stands, or appears to stand, for 
the whole. One might expect to find a similar all-embracing symbol in the 
early church. But in fact even the idea of the resurrection, surely a central 
part of the church’s promise, has no unique symbolic representation. ‘The 
Jonah on the sarcophagi and on the floor mosaic at Aquileia has never 
played the central role of Mithra slaying the bull. Unlike later periods 


where Christianity was tempted to reduce its religious hopes to one symbol, 
37. O. Perler, Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, I, p. 672. 


38. Origen, Contra Celsum. 3.59ff. The arcane must have been present on the popular level 
of the church long before the theologians acknowledged it. 
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as in the repetitions of the Crucified, for instance, the ancient church had 
a whole series of symbols. Christ appeared as Ichthus, Teacher, Good Shep- 
herd, Light. Clement of Alexandria’s great Hymn ta Christ in which the 
poet played with one image after another, could serve as the best textual 
example to show that early Christianity did not have an iconic reduction.” 

This complexity of symbolic forms points to a considerably more so- 
phisticated religion; it is also inconsistent, however, with the religious unity 
implied in a pure liturgical experience of rebirth. The symbolic complexity 
expressed an extraordinary plurality of streams and currents, demonic as 
well as creative, within ancient Christianity, a plurality responsible for the 
violent story of the Patristic church. The iconic complexity therefore broke, 
rather than reinforced, the security which the arcane liturgy meant to convey. 
When man entered an exclusive cult he sought to find the cave, the mother, 
the ark. How could he find security in an in-group which only lead to 
new conflicts? While Christianity shared with Mithraism the function of 
an exclusive sect to satisfy ancient man’s search for identity, it represented 
the very opposite in its tense and disturbing historical dynamic which ulti- 
mately reversed the course of imperial history. 

Besides the distinction between a reductory and a complex use of 
mythological imagery, we have the distinction between latent and willing 
adaptation of contextual language. The Mithraic inscriptions, “Mithra — Sol 
Invictus — D.D.D.,” present us with the hermeneutical problem of ancient 
Mithraism. The Mithraists understood the vocabulary of a Phrygian-Persian 
cult only in fusion with their own Roman situation. In this juxtaposition 
lies the whole problem of translation in the journey of a religious com- 
munity. The church underwent the same transformation: “mysterion” be- 
came sacramentum, and “hypostasis” became personna. While the Mithraic 
donor gave his money for the sanctuary of an oriental god (the sua pecunia 
fecit of the inscriptions), the Christian donors of Aquileia and Grado, as 
their floor mosaics tell us, made their contributions for the sanctuaries of 
the Christian god. 

However, this process of adaptation took place in two different ways. 
While Mithraism accepted syncretism without any qualms, the Christians 
tried to resist it. These are two different behavior patterns between religious 
communities and their contexts. One can say that in the end the result was 
the same in that the Christian community was as thoroughly Latinized as 
the Mithraic one. Of course it was. The Santa Prisca inscriptions are basically 
not much different from the Damasus inscriptions.*! But the fact that the 





39. Clement, Paedagogus 3.1 

40. Ve-Corp. Nos. 228, 233, Bae. 255, etc. 

41. Vermaseren and van Essen, The Excavations in the Mithraeum of the Church of Santa 
Prisca in Rome, pp. 179ff. 
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Christian group thought it was not being modified by any acceptance of 
contextual language created a different communal relation between itself 
and the surrounding world. 

We can show the importance of this difference in pointing to 
one example. In Mithraic inscriptions, what the church would not have 
accepted was the religious language of what one may call paganism. The 
church would not have used templum — Saturn — V.S.L.M. — D.D., at 
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Fig. 9. The altar in the Mithraeum of the Imperial Palace. 


least not during the pre-Constantinian period. Instead the church would 
have used basilica — dominus — communio. In other words, the translation 
pattern was not primarily a religious one but a political one. Of course, in 
a way this political language had also religious connotation, since the im- 
perial ideology was presented, quite openly, as a religious one. But it was 
not the traditional religious language. Therefore, while Mithraic speech was 
a mixture of oriental religious vestiges with traditional Roman language, 
the major Christian language was a mixture of biblical elements with reli- 
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gious-political language, even though in the process of becoming a popular 
Roman religion the church picked up many of the traditional religious 
elements along the way. 

We return to the problem of the political and social revolt. Following 
Giinther’s argument, we have seen that the function of oriental imagery, 
which had represented a real social and political force in the later republic, 
was taken up by the imperial ideology. Second century A.D. Mithraism 
seemed to have recaptured the use of oriental imagery, offering it in a new 
social setting for the psychological needs of an urban populace. But the 
political dynamic was not there anymore, and therefore a mystery religion 
of 186 B.C. was a very different thing from a mystery religion in 190 A.D. 
The political dynamic had passed from the late republican mysteries to the 
early empire and from there to the church. The trial against the Bacchanalia 
became the persecution under Decius, while Mithraism lost this external 
political dynamic. The conclusive evidence for this metamorphosis can be 
found in the last Mithraic inscriptions in Rome where suddenly we find 
viri clarissimi mentioned.*2 The group had finally become, in its character 
as an apolitical cult society, a place where the conservative Roman element 
could find a haven against the aggressiveness of the new leadership, the 
Christians. 

The distinctions between urban Mithraism and Christianity must 
furthermore include the whole problem of masculine exclusiveness. In its 
insistence, with extremely few exceptions, on a male society, Mithraism 
fulfilled a definitely dualistic role in a sexually threatened late antique world. 
The function of separating the sexes in cultic life was paralleled by two 
opposing streams within the Christian church, one an ascetic and one a 
communal bi-sexual one. The ascetic can be traced from earliest hints of 
anti-sexuality to the many texts on virginity and continence and finally to 
the ascetic movements of the 4th century. Mithraism and Christianity offered 
communal forms to people who needed sexual exclusiveness, either in 
practice or in thought, an exclusiveness that seemed to redeem the profound 
loss of identity in certain men of the ancient world. This loss of identity, 
I suspect, is connected not only with the breakdown of the indigenous 
mythological units which had given man a frame in which to exist, but 
with the rapid and chaotic urbanization and its economic problems, an 
urbanization in which the mixed populace had lost its roots and its com- 
munal integrity. The male community of Mithra and the ascetic trends 
of the church offered compensating securities. 





42. Ve-Corp. Nos. 400-405 (from A.D. 357-376); 378 (A.D. 373); 513 (A.D. 377). Julian’s 
acceptance of Mithra (Caesares 356 C) may have furthered the reactionary role of Mithraism. 
43. Mithraism’s rise certainly paralleled the economic crisis of Ostia; cf. F. H. Wilson, Papers 
of the British School of Rome, XIV (1938), 152ff. 
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The church did not embrace exclusively these ascetic trends. If it seems 
so it is because we frequently look at the Patristic development through 
the statements of the texts, and the texts are by the leaders and the leaders 
were usually on the clerical side. The church did remain a house church, 
and this house church was bi-sexual. It is precisely this house church that 
fulfilled a communal need different from those satisfied by the male group 
of Mithra. The sexual dualism of Gnosticism and monasticism, the first a 
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Fig. 10. Detail from the floor mosaic of the Mithraeum of the Seven Doors, showing the seven- 
fold portal, symbol of the arcane society. 


metaphysical one and the second a communal one, did not prevail. We can 
learn in this example how wrong it is to interpret the Christian community 
only through texts of the clergy. The political dynamic and the communal 
function of the church were possible only because the anti-sexuality of the 
clergy did not succeed in separating the church and creating, as Mithra 
had done, a special male community. 
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I conclude with one final observation. We read or hear sometimes that 
Christianity found in Mithraism its major foe. In retrospect this is how it 
may seem, but the texts do not bear this out. Even though we possess some 
polemic passages, in Justin and Tertullian** for instance, the conflict with 
Mithraism was astonishingly mild in comparison with the Christian polemic 
against heresies, Judaism, paganism and the imperial cult. The church did 
not fight Mithraism on a large scale! We do have signs of conflict: the 
Mithraea of Fructosus and Santa Prisca were maliciously** destroyed. But 
these destructions were done after the threat was over. Whoever broke into 
these sanctuaries beat what was actually already dead. 

The absence of a real controversy is symptomatic for the whole problem 
of relationship between Christianity and Mithraism. The two cults offered 
parallel liturgical experiences with great psychological and social values. 
But parallel functions do not produce a threat or conflict. As a matter of 
fact, a movement may not be aware at all of its competitor’s parallel or may 
stubbornly refuse to cope with it. Threat and conflict only begin when the 
parallel] movement turns into a social foe. The introspective cult society was 
no enemy. What did hurt the church were contradictory understandings of 
its own myth, leading to a breach of the community as in the battles against 
Gnostics, Ebionites and Jews, and competitive external social-religious bodies 
such as the imperial cult and the pagan religions. Mithraism was no foe 
because its iconic symbol was not thrown, at least as far as we can see, 
into the violent process of translation, but merely served as a symbol of 
return, and because its social dynamic remained apolitical. This is why, 
against the militancy of the Christian community, the initiates of Mithra 
did not have a chance. 


Miss Kenyon’s Book on Jerusalem 


In a popular book on archaeology, one can demand of the archaeologist 
that he relate his findings to the known and the familiar as often as pos- 
sible. One can grant him that he should tell as much about his tribulations 
in collecting his data as is needful to portray the romance of archaeology 
and to explain why everything that might be known is not yet known. 
Finally one seeks constant attention to the places where archaeology has 
illumined and perhaps resolved questions left open by written records. Miss 
Kenyon wrote such a book on Jericho, and Dr. Wright one on Shechem. 
In the same style are Dr. Pritchard’s Gibeon and Dr. Yadin’s Masada. In 





44. Justin, Apologia 1.66; Tertullian, De Praescriptione Haereticorum 40. 
45. Becatti, p. 28; Vermaseren and van Essen, p. 115. 


